Otto Schaffer: Uncovering the Fake Civil War Soldier 


On the morning of June 22", 1896, the Chicago-Times Herald published a front-page 
“special” from their correspondent in Topeka, Kansas. The special, titled “The Old Soldier Was 
a Woman,” told of an old Union soldier named Otto Schaffer who lived as a hermit farmer in 
Butler County, Kansas. As the story went, Schaffer had rushed back into his house during a bad 
storm to say a prayer of protection when a lightning bolt struck his house and collapsed it, killing 
him. The coroner who performed the autopsy discovered that Schaffer was actually a woman; 
despite this, the local Grand Army of the Republic (G.A.R.) veterans gave him a full military 
burial. One of the bullets from the 21-gun salute flew up and struck a white dove that landed on 
top of the coffin as if it was a sign from Providence. He left “considerable property, but no one in 
the county [knew] of any relatives.”! 

This special immediately spread across Kansas before breaking into national news. 
Between June 22™ and August 31°, 1896, it was published in hundreds of newspapers across 
America, reaching at least fifteen different states and Washington D.C. The story appeared in 
prominent papers of record that included the Boston Globe, the San Francisco Chronicle, and the 
Washington Evening Star.’ Though the story largely vanished by 1897, its inclusion in the July 
8", 1896 issue of the Washington Evening Star has preserved it for almost 125 years. However, 
there is one detail that didn’t make the papers that summer: the story of Otto Schaffer is fake. 
“Otto Schaffer” was created by Henry Clay Park, a long-time newspaper editor and resident of 
Atchison, Kansas. By 1896, Park already had a reputation in Atchison for publishing a series of 
fake but harmless stories designed to sound real to the average reader. Some of the other tales he 


spun included “Prehistoric Honey,” “The Warning Tombstone,” and the “Reunion of Stella and 


Carl Meier After Many Years Separation.” Like the “Otto Schaffer” story, reading each of these 


today still gives the impression they could be real. Certainly, for a nineteenth-century audience 


without the Internet, they must have seemed incredibly real. 





PREHISTORIC BEEHIVE Founo. | 


Amazing Discovery by Workmen Engaged |. 

: in a Stone Quarry. i 

A discovery tbat has attracted con 
siderable attention and speculation was | 
made recently at the. quarry of the; 
Missouri River Stone company, a mile 
south of Atchison, Kau.. The quarry 
is on the western er Kansas bluff of || 
the Missouri> river. The area of the 
compuny’s operations had to be ex-/. 
tended. by reason of increase of orders | | 
for rip-rap stone, and 100 feet of ground 
in length Ly 25 in width was denuded 
by the primeval forest, and the earth | 
above thé rock, averaging about 15 
feet in depth, seraped off. | 

After the rock had been reached a 
hole of about 15 feet in depth was 
crille:| into it by a steam driJl. Then 
explosives were emptied into the hole 
and tamped down and a fuse attached. 
After ali this there was a great blast 
and a great upheaval of rock. When 
the workmen went to ascertain the 
results of the blast they discovered 
a great cavity in the original rock, that,» 
as they think, had been many years ago 
a great bee hive. There were no bees, 
but they account for that by the dust 
on the fioor of the cavity. That there 
was honey there and palatable boney 
is vouched for by allthe workmen. The } 
cavity in the rock was a perfect bee 
tive, and in its congeries of hexagonai 
cells differed in no particular from 
the architecture of the busy bees of 
prehistoric as well as present times. 

Whether this honey is the product 
of bees of this age, which has found 
some opening through the mountain 
of earth above to the rock’s cavity, or 
whether it is honey that has been 
sealed in the everlasting rock since the 
fiood is a debatable question, but the 
concensus of opinion gives to it the 
title of “prehistoric honey.” 





Here is one of the best written things 
thatever appeared in a Kaneas news- 
paper. It is from the El Dorado Repub- 
lican: “The recent burial of Otto 
Schaffer unlocked as romatic a secret ag 
was ever divulged in song oratory. His 
death was a tragedy—killed by lightning 
while at prayer—and his funeral was 
marked by an incident peculiarly dra- 
matic, and which his friends regard as a 
prophecy of something beyond the 
grave. He was buried by the Grand 
Army boys daring a lull in an awful 
storm. By accident, doubtless, one of 
the guns of the little squad of comrades 
who fired the last salute over his body, 
was loaded with ball as well as with 
powder. The ball struck a pigeon, 
snow-white, winging ite flight over the 
old country graveyard, and it fell dead 
on the yet uncovered coffin juet lowered 
to the bottom of the grave. It was left 
there and covered with the eame damp 
earth beneath which Otto sleeps the 
eternal sleep. Otto had been a soldier 
in the civil war. Le enlisted early and 
fought to the finish, participating in 
some of the biggeet and boldest battles 
of the war. He never received g scratch 
but his bravery and soldierly bearing 
won for him the respect and friendship 
of the officers and men alike. The rev- 
elation that his death made to Coroner 
Haroulfl, who prepared the body for 
burial, was that Otto Schaffer was a 
woman.”’ 


(Two of the tall tales written by Henry Clay Park. Left: “Prehistoric Beehive Found,” Kansas City 


Gazette, 16 Jan 1897, page 4. Right: The 1896 version of the “Otto Schaffer” story. Clipped from Belle 


Plaine News, 18 Jun 1896, page 8.) 


Taken in isolation, it begs the question: how did a story about a fake Civil War veteran 
reach national news? How did it manage to enter the historical record, finding a minor foothold 
in contemporary scholarship on women Civil War soldiers? Answering these questions first 
requires an examination of American culture during the Civil War and Reconstruction. More 
specifically, it requires an understanding of the American perception of women who were 
discovered serving in the army as rank-and-file soldiers. 

While determining an exact number is likely impossible, most historians estimate that 
there are roughly 400 confirmable accounts of women who served in the American Civil War, 
with some estimates going as high as 1,000. Both armies were desperate for recruits from the 
outset; army doctors “performed farcical physicals that often included nothing more than a brief 
visual appraisal.” If you could march and hold a rifle, then you could enlist. Working-class 
women—in many cases, immigrants already accustomed to long hours of manual labor—easily 
slipped into the armies of “amateurs led by amateurs.” If they were discovered, it would be just 
as easy to join up with another regiment.‘ 

Women avoided detection partly because of the large number of young men and 
teenagers that enlisted. Despite regulations intended to prevent the enlistment of men younger 
than seventeen, many enlisted anyways. The presence of so many young men with slight frames 
and no facial hair gave women who enlisted an additional layer of cover. They were also aided 
by strict Victorian ideas about gender roles and presentation. Women were considered unfit for 
military service “in consequence of their presumed physical, emotional, and intellectual 
weaknesses.” Furthermore, the very idea of a woman wearing pants was unthinkable for much of 
American history. Women who wore pants (or their American predecessor, bloomers) were 


widely ridiculed and sometimes even arrested !> 


The prevailing sentiment from male soldiers who discovered their comrades to be women 
was that “no one thought of finding a woman in a soldier’s dress.” Though it seems ridiculous to 
think about today, surviving accounts from male soldiers corroborate the idea that many women 
soldiers were never discovered simply because nobody ever bothered to look. It took a truly 
obvious tell—like a woman catching an apple with her shirt as if it was a dress or apron—for 
men to notice. Women who enlisted, however, knew what to look for and could recognize each 
other easily.® 

Additionally, many women who served were never discovered. If a woman passed 
through service without illness or injury—or managed to survive despite it—they would have 
been mustered out with their secret intact. Though there were women who disguised themselves 
as men prior to the war, like Sarah Emma Edmonds who worked as a traveling Bible salesman, 
most returned to their pre-war lives after the war ended.’ Women veterans who were discovered 
found themselves scrutinized by the press and the public at large, both for their physical 
appearance and their reasons for joining. Other women who saw this scrutiny appear over and 
over in newspapers may have been discouraged from talking to the press, or might outright 
refuse to talk to them, as Martha Parks Lindley did.® A few women—including Sarah Emma 
Edmonds and Loreta Janeta Velazquez—published bestselling memoirs detailing their military 
experiences. For the handful of women who published these memoirs, there are still many 
similar stories that may never be known. 

As the Union army pushed ever farther into Confederate territory, it can be assumed that 
formerly enslaved African American women made their way into the ranks of the Union army as 
well. Because slaveowners deliberately kept their slaves from learning how to read and write, 


written accounts of their service are notably scarce. One of the only accounts left behind is from 


Susie Baker, who was born into slavery and freed at fourteen in April 1862. Since she knew how 
to read and write, she wrote a memoir detailing her various duties working with the 33" United 
States Colored Troops.’ 

Though contemporary students of history may be surprised to learn that women served in 
both Civil War armies, the generations that lived through the Civil War and Reconstruction were 
frequently exposed to such reports. Indeed, the idea of a woman disguised as a man on the 
battlefield was so common that it inspired a deluge of newspaper articles and novels. By 1865, it 
had become so ubiquitous that The United States Service Magazine bemoaned: “No editor can 
turn over a morning’s ‘exchange papers’ without encountering...some fair and fast Polly or Lucy 
who, led by the spirit of patriotism, love, or fun, has donned the blue breeches and follows the 
drum.”!° The overwhelming number of newspaper reports in this vein during the Civil War make 
it more difficult for scholars and historians to pull apart factual reports from the imaginary. 
Deanne Blanton and Lauren M. Cook touch on this issue: 

“The flawed details of many articles might cast doubt on the veracity of all press reports 

regarding women soldiers, but other newspaper stories were amazingly accurate. 

Moreover, confirming references to women featured in both inaccurate and accurate 

newspaper articles are found in military and government records or the diaries and letters 

of their comrades. [...] Obviously, finding a woman serving in the ranks was not an 


uncommon phenomenon during the Civil War.”!! 


However, there now appears to be an antidote to these difficulties. The age of the Internet has 
made accessing information easier in many ways. Databases like Newspapers.com, Fold3, and 
the National Archives’s digital catalog allow anyone to conduct research from the comfort of 


their own home. State historical societies also offer digital consultation about their physical 


archives. There is significant potential to uncover other fake or otherwise inaccurate accounts of 
women soldiers like the “Otto Schaffer” story thanks to these resources. 

The beginning of the “Otto Schaffer” paper trail, curiously, can be found at its end. An 
article printed in the last two issues of the Atchison Patriot (September 12" and September 19", 
1896), titled “Story of a Fake Story,” presents a nearly complete roadmap of the “Otto Schaffer” 
story. (Unfortunately, the only digitized copies of both articles available to view are partially 
damaged.) This article has no byline or other form of attribution, so we will most likely never 
know who wrote it. Bylines were almost nonexistent prior to the 19" century in American 
newspapers; they were instead referred to as a “signed article” or “signature” piece. The practice 
of newspaper reporters signing their articles can be traced back to the American Civil War, when 
newspaper correspondents signed dispatches with their name or initials. It was put into place by 
General Joseph Hooker, who wanted the ability to issue responsibility and blame to reports he 
felt were inaccurate and dangerous, thereby threatening the Army of the Potomac and the Union 
cause. 2 

According to “Story of a Fake Story,” the tale of “Otto Schaffer” originally appeared in 
print on a “dull day in 1891” and followed the same narrative that would appear in the 1896 
version.!> However, this date seems to be a typo; the original “Otto Schaffer” article wasn’t 
published until Park’s tenure as editor of the Atchison Champion, which he didn’t begin working 
at until 1892. The earliest date the story appeared in print is likely the August 9", 1892 issue of 
the Atchison Champion under the headline “What They Say.” This version of the story is 
completely different than the 1896 iteration. The account is being told by one “Rev. Shiflett,” a 
reverend who may or may not exist.!* (Coroner Harouff, who was credited with discovering 


“Otto’s” secret in 1896, was a real person! He went on the record to say he had never made any 


such discovery.!°) The 1892 version buries the lede by leaving the reveal of “Otto’s” identity 
until the end. There is no indication of how this secret came about, since there is also no mention 
of the autopsy, only the funeral.!© Where the 1896 version is much more concise, the language in 
the 1892 version is often meandering and fails to meaningfully sell the story as worth noting. 
This may be why it failed to catch on in 1892; whatever the reason, it lasted about a month 
before disappearing. 

But H. Clay Park was a persistent man. For reasons lost to history, he decided to rework 
and revive the “Otto Schaffer” story. On January 5" 1896, Park published an article in the Sz. 
Louis Republic titled “Funerals That Impressed an Undertaker.” It featured several amusing 
anecdotes from a nameless undertaker about his work. Among them is “Otto’s” story once again, 
kept mostly the same as it was in 1892.'’ Despite his best efforts, this version of the story seems 
to have received little traction and fell out of the papers once again. 

What happened next, and exactly how it happened, is unclear. Somehow, the section of 
the Republic article that described “Otto’s” funeral “escaped in some manner and got into the big 
eastern newspapers as a ‘special,’” even making its way into the Topeka State Journal on April 
29", 1896. The Atchison Daily Globe denounced the “white pigeon fake” the next day.'® The 
aforementioned “plate matter” gave the “Otto Schaffer” hoax the reputation of a story that 
always seemed to turn up when there was a slow news day. It comes as little surprise, then, that 
the story was denounced as a fake at least four times between April 30 and September 12" of 
that year.!? These denunciations were akin to throwing a small rock into the ocean. They 
ultimately did little, if anything, to stop the widespread publication of the story around the 


country. 


By the end of 1896, the “Otto Schaffer” story finally ran its course for the last time. It 
would appear a handful of times in 1898, 1902, and 1903 before disappearing into obscurity, 
where it would stay for the next ninety years. This story experienced a minor revival after 
appearing in Richard Hall’s book Patriots in Disguise (1993).”° The story was also re-fashioned 
to tell of one Marion Elston, whose body was discovered in Davies County, Missouri, though the 
details remain the same.”! The “Marion Elston” version appears to also have quickly faded away. 
Unlike the “Otto Schaffer” hoax, I was unable to find any references, scholarly or otherwise, to 
the “Marion Elston” narrative beyond late-19" century newspapers. As with “Story of a Fake 
Story,” we are left to speculate about who was responsible for the “Marion Elston” version of 
Park’s original story. 

But who was Henry Clay Park? He was born in Estill County, Kentucky on March 2", 
1845. He moved to Atchison, Kansas shortly after the end of the Civil War to work in the law 
office of John M. Price, who married Park’s older sister. Park also had an older brother, Colonel 
Thomas W. Park, who served in the Confederate army during the Civil War.”” The first 
appearance of Park’s name in newspapers comes from a notice on August 31“, 1865 that he 
managed Price’s affairs while he was away in Kentucky.” Before he got into the newspaper 
business, Park was an active community member in Atchison, working in local Democratic 
politics in mostly secretarial roles. He served as the City Clerk from 1866 to 1870 and was 
sometimes selected as a delegate or secretary for the state’s Democratic party conventions.”* His 
working relationship with John Price would undoubtedly have given him greater social 
connections as well, which he must have used to full effect. 

In 1875, Park applied for license to be an attorney in Kansas and passed the bar 


examination with flying colors. The reporting paper noted that “Mr. Park is one of the most 


popular citizens in Atchison, and one and all will unite in wishing him the largest prosperity” on 
such a big occasion.”> That same year, he bought the Atchison Patriot with F.L. Vandergrift and 
P.H. Peters. Park would go on to be the editor of the Patriot in 1877, steering its editorial vision 
as a Democratic paper. He became its sole proprietor in 1886 before purchasing the paper 
outright at public auction three years later.”° 

In a move that stunned residents of Atchison, Park sold the Patriot in 1890 to R.T. 
Hazard, a former resident of the city and a businessman connected to the railroads. Running the 
Patriot had never been a particularly lucrative venture—one paper even speculated his attempted 
move into real estate that year “warrants the inference that Mr. Park is overworked and needs 
rest.””’ Unfortunately, Mr. Hazard hadn’t lived in Atchison for some time and was a thoroughly 
absentee owner, quickly sinking the Patriot deep into debt. Stepping in to clean up the mess, 
Park paid off the outstanding debts and sold the paper for a second time, severing ties with it on 
July 31‘, 1891. He went on to edit for the Atchison Daily Champion from 1892 to 1894 before 
returning to the Patriot one final time until it closed its doors on September 19, 1896. From 
there, he briefly worked at the St. Joseph Gazette in Missouri before returning to Atchison in 
1897.° 

The two decades between Park’s first purchase of the Patriot and the Patriot shuttering 
its operations were filled with continued political activity. He ran for governor in 1878 but 
ultimately lost the election; a newspaper endorsement described him as “an able writer, a good 
business man, a person of unquestioned integrity and a thorough gentleman.” He also served a 
term as Atchison Postmaster from 1886 to 1890.”? There are inklings in articles spread 
throughout the 1880s and 1890s that Park felt a growing dissatisfaction with the direction of the 


Democratic Party in Atchison, leading him to become less involved. Despite his high profile in 


Atchison, finding public remarks that confirm his personal and political beliefs is difficult. It 
appears that his dissatisfaction with the party was over changing leadership and his own 
diminished role, rather than a major ideological shift that put him at odds with the party’s beliefs. 

Park moved with his wife Lizzie and daughter Mary from Atchison to St. Joseph, 
Missouri in 1899, where he would spend the rest of his life. While it’s unclear exactly why he 
decided to make this move, Atchison and St. Joseph are only about twenty-five miles apart. The 
Parks wouldn’t have needed to give up their social connections in Atchison upon moving to St. 
Joseph. Mary Park, after accompanying her parents to St. Joseph, took a job as the society 
reporter for the St. Joseph News-Press, where her father also worked. In the announcement of her 
marriage in 1908, the reporter exclaimed: “Miss Park has made a brilliant success as society 
reporter on the News-Press, having inherited her father’s ability as a writer and her mother’s 
sociability and womanly qualities, both of which are indispensable in a position like hers.”°° 

Henry Clay Park spent the last thirty years of his life working at the St. Joseph News- 
Press. His brother Thomas died in 1907. His wife, Lizzie A. Miller, died in 1911. They were 
married for 43 years. Park himself died on February 27", 1929 at age 83; he continued to work 
up until the week before his death. He was survived by his son Gilbert and his daughter Mary, 
and was buried in Atchison, making the town he called home for decades his final resting 
place.*! 

Sometimes, the mysteries that linger throughout history for years, decades, or even 
centuries have remarkably mundane solutions; such is the case for “Otto Schaffer,” the fake Civil 
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War soldier that has successfully fooled people in America across three centuries. “Otto’s” story 
is a reminder of how something as small as a humorous newspaper story can transform into 


legend when its context is no longer apparent. More fake stories like “Otto’s” will inevitably be 


discovered as history is viewed through different, ever-evolving lenses; in being found, these 
stories will clarify and enrich how we understand the history of the women who served as 


soldiers in the American Civil War. 
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